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ON TIME; 
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The Young Oaptain of the Ucayga Steamer. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE MAJOR’S NEXT MOVE. 


Ox Monday morning, at quarter past eight, 

the Ucayga was in readiness to start as 
soon as the steamer should arrive from Hita- 
ca, She was in sight, and our runners were 
on the wharf, prepared to induce through trav- 
ellers to leave her for our more elegant and 





spacious boat. Waddie was on board, as ex- 
cited as though the success of the whole scheme 
depended entirely upon him. 

The up-lake steamer was approaching the 
Narrows; but, insfead of heading directly to- 
wards the pier on the Centreport side, as usual, 
she hugged the west shore. We did not sus- 
pect that any change in her movements would 
be made at present; at least not before it was 
duly announced in the advertisements and 
posters of the company. I expected to hear 
of a different arrangement in a week or two, 
after Major Toppleton had thoroughly tested 
the capacity of the railroad and steamers, 

“What does that mean, Wolf?” demanded 
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Waddie, blankly, as the Hitaca boat stopped 
her wheels near the Middleport landing. 

** Tt means that she is not. coming to Centre- 
port with her through passengers,” I replied, 
hardly less, chagrined-than the president. of 
the Steamboat Company. 

** But she has_no right to do that,” protested 
Waddie, who, like the two great men, had the 
idea that no one could be justified in acting 
contrary to his interest and his wishes. 

**T suppose the owners of that line have the 
right to run their boats where they please.” 

** But they have not advertised any change 
in their arrangements.” 

“They are responsible for what they do,” I 
added. 

“ They must have passengers on board who 
wish to come to Centreport.” 

“Probably the boat will come - over, here 
after the Ucayga starts.:..Of course this isa 
plan on the part of Major Toppleton to pre- 
vent us’ from .taking any of his.through pas- 
sengers. _We can’t expect the:Railroad.Com- 
pany, which.controls those heats, to play into, 
our hands.” 

‘“* But we:can expect fair play.” 

“ Hardly,” L replied. 

“ But what.can we do?” demanded: Waddie, 
intensely nettled by:this movement of the ping: 
side. 

‘We can.do nothing, just now,. I expetted 
this thing, though not quite:so soon.” 

“As the,matter stands .now,.then, we are 
beaten.” 

“« Just now we are; but think we shall not 
stay beaten Jong,” I continued, good-naturedly. 
‘* Your father understands the matter perfectly) 
and he has not lost a moment in preparing 
for the emergency. When we have the other. 
steamer, we shall be on the top of the -wave 
again.” 

“But must we keep quiet until the other 
boat is. completed?” 

* Perhaps. not,.Waddie, though we cannot 
fully compete withthe other, side_till_we. have 
the new boat... I wonder.if your father. came 
down. in that.steamer.” + 

“T don’t know... 1 think not..,He, has. not 
had .time to do his. business in Hitaca.” 

“T have a plan. to propose,..and when.we 
have time, I .will talk it over with you.” 

“You always haye.a plan to. propose,” .said 
Waddie, beginning to look. more, hopeful. 
“Perhaps I, will see you. when .you. return, 
for I must. go to, school. this. morning... _I 
haven't forgotten. what, I said on Saturday.” 

“T hope not,, Jf I were you, I would not.say 
anything to any.one.that I had made certain 
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good resolutions, Let them find it out by your 
actions rather than your promises.” 

“TI will, Wolf; but I. am so excited about 
this..steamboat business that I can’t think of 
much else.” 

* Control yourself, Waddie. 


Do your duty 
faithfully at school, 


and I will try to have 


everything. go right withthe boat.” 
‘*T am vexed at this change in the running 
It throws us completely out 


of those boats. 
of our plans.” 

“We must expect such things. We can't 
have it all our own way, and we must make 
the best of the circumstances as we find them.” 

“Major Toppleton is smart.” 

“TI told you he would not be content to have 
the wind taken out of his sails. He rose early 
this morning, and went up the lake in his yacht. 
Probably he went on board of that steamer at 


Gulfport, and directed her.captain to proceed 
directly to Middleport,.instead of coming to 


Centreport first.” 
2<#(What is your plan, Wolf? I am curious to 
know about it. Do you, mean to start from 
Middleport?” 
», “\No;:we can't do that. Major Toppleton 
controls the water front of the town, and we 
could not get a landing-place there.” 

** But don’t »my father control the water 
front on: this side? . Don’t we let the major's 
boats land here?” 


Jeo Certainly; and-it would be very unwise in 
your father to prevent them from doing so; for 
-he:would thus. shut off from Centreport all di- 


rect communication with: Hitaca, and the other 
towns.up the lake...When- he has established 
athrough line, he.can afford to keep his wharves 
for the.exclusive use of-his own boats, though 
I question the policy of doing so, even then.” 

‘By the great horn spoon, Wolf, you havea 
long head!” 

* Thank you, Waddie! ” 

‘But you have not, told me about your 
plan.” 

‘I’m afraid I have not time to do so now,’ I 
replied, looking at my watch. “It is nearly 
half past eight.” 

“Well, I will see you when you return from 
Ucayga.” 

Waddie remained with me till I gave the 
order to cast-off the fasts and haul in the 
planks... It was evident, by, this time: thatthe 
boat. from Hitaca was not coming to Centre 
port. until. after. we had started; and, at pre 
cisely half past eight, the Ucayga left the 
wharf, We had quite ,a respectable number 
of passengers, though, of course, we had nots 
single one from up-the lake; and, under the 
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new arrangement, we could not possibly have 
one in the future. It was certainly vexatious, 
as Waddie had suggested, to be checkmated 
in this manner, and I knew that Colonel Wim- 
pleton would storm furiously when he heard 
of it. 

I had expected it; and, after the ‘first shock, 
I felt reconciled to the misfortune. Under the 
present arrangement, the Ucayga accommo- 
dated only Ruoara and Centreport, and till we 
could offset the movement of Major Toppleton, 
sh must be run only for their benefit. There 
was not more than half business enough to 
support her. ‘The plan which I had devised, 
and of which I had spoken to Waddie, had its 
advantages and its disadvantages; but I was 
gure that it would be a paying operation for 
the steamer. I was very anxious to state it to 
ihe colonel and Waddie. 

As soon as the Ucayga left the wharf, the 
Hitaca boat started for Centreport. The major 
did not intend to lose any Centreport trade, and 
by the arrangement he saved his up-lake pas- 
sengers for that town. Doubtless he was a 
happy man, and Tommy was satisfied that he 
had again thrown the magnificent steamer 
into the shade. Well, they had, to a certain 
extent; but it was our next move. 

We were at the wharf in Ruoara on time; 
for the Ucayga, under favorable circumstances, 
rather exceeded her rate of sixteen miles an 
hour. Waddie had ‘sent up the two trucks 
which I required, and we made our ‘landing 
in about five minutes. I took the wheel when 
the boat left the wharf, and carried her ‘safely 
through the Horse Shoe Channel; and this 
time without a particle of ‘the nervousness 
which had disturbed me before. I gave Van 
Wolter the bearings, so that he could be pre- 
paring himself for the task, when occasion 
should require. 

But, really, there was now no reason to go 
through the narrow channel. As we had no 
possible chance of obtaining any through pas- 
sengers, it was useless to wait for the up-lake 
boats, though under my proposed arrangement 
it would have enabled me to save the day. The 
mate carefully noted the bearings I pointed out 
to him, and the operations which I explained. 
He was a skilful man‘in his business, and I 
had no doubt he would soon be ‘a competent 
pilot for the channel. . 

While we were going through the passage, 
the Lightning Express dashed along the other 
side of the lake; and I was satisfied, from its 
imereased speed and punctuality, that Lewis 
Holgate had been superseded. The loco- 
motive was evidently under the charge of a’ 





skilful hand. ‘But the spirited competition of 
Saturday, which I had anticipated would con- 
tinue for a few days, seemed to be at an end. 
The Ucayga was on time, and so was the train. 
The passengers from the latter came over on 
the ferry, and as they landed, I saw Major 
Toppleton and Tommy. A great crowd of 
people had come down on the Lightning Ex- 
press, the larger part of whom were through 
travellers. 

To my surprise, my late patrons walked 
towards the boat. Both of them looked ex- 
ceedingly pleasarit, as well they might, after 
the large freight they had brought down, at 
two dollars a head, from Hitaca. They saw 
me, as I stood on the hurricane deck, over- 
looking the landing of our merchandise. 

**Good morning, Wolf,” said the senior 
major. “I hope you are very well this 
morning.” 

** Quite well, I thank you, sir,” I replied, as 
cheerfully as I could. 

Both majors laughed; they could not.help it 
after the victory they hed won; and I tried to 
laugh with them, but it was rather hard work. 
The father and son came on board, and pres- 
ently joined me on the upper deck. 

*‘ This is a magnificent boat, Wolf,” said the 
great man. 

“* Yes, sir; she is a very fine boat,” I replied. 

**T had no idea she was so well fitted up. 
You did not have’ many passengers down — 
did you, Wolf?” 

* Not so many as we desired, sir.” 

“I suppose you remember what I said Sat- 
urday night?” chuckled the major. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“*T told you it was my next move.” 

Yes, sir; I recollect that you said so.” 

* Well, Wolf, I have made that move.” 

“T see you liave, sir; and, without any dis- 
respect to you, perhaps Colonel Wimpleton 
will conclude to make the next move himself.” 

“The next move!” laughedthe major. “We 
think, on our side, that we have him in a tight 
place.” 

‘He don’t think so himself, Major Topple- 
ton; and I’m sure I don’t.” 

‘* What do you mean, Wolf?” 

** You seemed to be very much pleased with 
your success, and I congratulate you upon it. 
It’s all fair.” ‘ 

“Or course it’s all fair; but what is your 
next move?” asked the major, trying to con- 
ceal‘a shade of anxiety that crossed his face. 

“As you did not tell me what your move 
was to be, I think I will keep still for the pres~ 
ent, especially as it is not yet matured.” 
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“That's all gas, Wolf,” interposed Tommy. 
‘You can’t do anything.” 

‘* Perhaps we can’t; but we can try,” I re- 
plied, good-naturedly. 

The ferry-boat rang her bell, and my guests 
departed, though I offered them a passage in 
the Ucayga. 


CHAPTER XX. 
GRACE TOPPLETON FAINTS. 


T was certainly our next move, and after the 

Ucayga left the wharf, I went into my state- 
room, abaft the wheel-house, to make some 
figures relating to my plan. My apartment 
was a little parlor, and, though I had scarcely 
been into it before, I was very much pleased 
with it. Besides a berth, in which a nice bed 
was made up, the state-room was provided 
with a desk, lockers for books and papers, a 
couple of arm-chairs, a table, and other suit- 
able furniture. 

This was not the traditional ‘‘ captain’s office” 
to which passengers are invited to step up by 
the boy with the bell. The office was abaft 
the port paddle-box on the main deck; and the 
Ucayga, in anticipation of doing a large busi- 
ness, was provided with a clerk, so that I had 
nothing to do but attend to the navigation of 
the boat. 

I felt like a lord in my palatial little room, 
and I was rather sorry that the exigencies of 
the service did not require me to sleep in it. I 
satdown at my desk, and was soon absorbed 
in my calculation. In my own opinion, I had 
a splendid idea — one which would induce Ma- 
jor Toppleton and his son to call me a traitor 
again as soon as it was reduced to practice. 
I had not time to finish writing out the pro- 
gramme before the mate called me, as the 
Ucayga approached the Horse Shoe Channel. 

I took the boat through the difficult passage, 
and after we had made the landing at Ruoara, 
I returned to my room, and finished writing 
out my plan. Then, with the aid of a handbill 
which hung up in the apartment, I drew up an 
advertisement of the proposed new arrange- 
ment suitable for the newspapers and for post- 
ers, so that, the moment it was approved by 
Colonel Wimpleton, it could be printed. 

I was much excited by the brilliant scheme I 
had devised, and I was not quite sure that I 
could not throw the Lake Shore Railroad into 
the shade, even with one steamer. Certainly 
with two, the road would be reduced to the 
condition to which the major had condemned 
the Ucayga— that of doing merely a local busi- 
ness for the towns upon its own line. I was 





very sorry that Colonel Wimpleton did not 
return by the morning boat, for I was imp, 
tient to show him my figures, and to have 
the new programme inaugurated without any 
delay. 

If the short trips of our boat had done noth. 
ing else, they had hurried up the Lake Shore 
Railroad; for, when we reached Centreport, 
the train had arrived, and the boat for Hitaca 
had started. Doubtless Major Toppleton and 
his son continued to be perfectly happy, and 
believed that they had achieved a decisive and 
final victory. For the present they had; but 
it was our next move. As I had nearly three 
hours to spare; and as Waddie did not appear 
on board, I went home for an hour, taking the 
steamer’s jolly-boat, with two deck hands, to 
pull me across the lake. 

I landed-at the steps near the steamboat 
wharf, and had hardly ascended to the pier 
when I had the fortune or the misfortune to 
confront Tommy Toppleton. In the enjoy- 
ment of his great victory, he had come down 
to witness the arrival of the Ucayga, ten or 
fifteen minutes after the departure of the Hita- 
ca boat. He looked quite as pleasant as when 
I had met him down the lake, a couple of hours 
before. 

‘¢ How are-you, again, Wolf?” said he, halt- 
ing before me on the wharf. 

* First rate,” I replied. ‘* I hope you are.” 

* Yes, all but my leg, and that is doing very 
well. I only limp a little now. You are not 
on time to-day, Wolf.” 

“Why, yes; I thought I was. The Ucayga 
was at her wharf at eleven twenty-five. That 
was on time, and a little ahead of it.” 

*¢ But you were not in season for your pas 
sengers to go up to Hitaca in the boat which 
has just gone.” 

“‘No, I was not; but then, you see, we had 
no passengers for Hitaca. We did not insure 
any one a connection at Centreport to-day; 
and so none came by our boat. I did so on 
Saturday, because your train was ten or fifteen 
minutes behind time.” 

“ Well, that won’t happen again,” added 
Tommy, confidently. 

“You haven't fallen out with Lewis Hol 
gate — have you?” I inquired. 

“No—O, no! ButI persuaded him to go 
on the dummy, where he is more at home.” 

“I was satisfied you had some one on the 
locomotive who understood the business.” 

“ Lewis and I are as good friends as ever.” 
~ “JT am glad to hear that.” 

“ Are you, Wolf?” sneered Tommy. 

* Certainly I am.” 
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Thad my doubts whether Lewis Holgate was 
ss good a friend as ever; for, being degraded 
from the locomotive to the dummy would 
rankle in his heart, however well he succeed- 
ed in concealing his real feelings. 

“You haven’t resigned your situation as 
captain of the steamer — have you, Wolf?” 
asked the little major, with a sinister expres- 
sion. 

“J have not.” 

“On the whole, I think I wouldn’t do it, if I 
were you,” he added, laughing. 

“J did not think of doing so, unless the cir- 
cumstances required such a step.” 

“Because we are having it all our own way 
on this side, and we are perfectly willing you 
should do-anything you please now.” 

“That's handsome; that’s magnanimous, 
Tommy; and I thank you for your conde- 
scension,” I answered, as cheerfully as I could. 
“Tam very pleasantly situated just now, and 
itaffords me very great pleasure to know that 
anything in the way of fair competition will 
not be considered as interfering with your 
tights and privileges.” 

“Do anything you like, Wolf. You will be 
beaten both ways, now, and I think you have 
come about to the end of your rope. After 


Colonel Wimpleton has spent so much money 
on that new steamer, we ought not to grudge 


him the little business he can obtain in Centre- 
port and Ruoara.” 

“I'm glad you feel so, Tommy, and that I 
have your kind permission to take any step I 
may think proper.” 

“Do just what you think best, now.” 

“Thank you.” 

“I don’t mean to say that my opinion of 
your conduct towards us is at all changed; but 
as I look at it, your treachery will be its own 
reward.” 

,“That's rather cool, Tommy. After turn- 
ing me off with every indignity and mark of 
contempt you could devise, you talk about my 
treachery ! ” 

“We won't jaw about that. I don’t love you 
now; but we won’t quarrel, if you will only 
take Yourself out of Centreport.” 

“We may not find it convenient to do that 
immediately; but probably our business will 
require us to leave soon.” 

“We have made our next move, and we are 
satisfied,” , 


“I hope you won’t find any fault when we 
make ours.” 
“Certainly not,” sneered the little Major. 
‘You can’t do anything now.” 

“You may be mistaken; but I hope you will 
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take it as kindly as we do, if things should not 
go to suit you.” 

*O, yes!” 

**T have your permission to do what I think 
best,” I replied, walking up the pier. 

The little major evidently saw no possible 
way by which the Ucayga could compete with 
the railroad, as long as the Hitaca boats did 
not land first at Centreport. I did. I walked 
to my father’s house, thinking over what he- 
had said, and anticipating the storm which 
would take place when my plan was carried 
out, as I was confident it would be, as soon as 
it was submitted to Colonel Wimpleton. 

“There has been a gentleman here to see 
you, Wolfert,” said my mother, as I went into 
the house. 

‘*Who was he?” 

‘Mr. Portman, or Captain Portman, I think 
he said. He was very anxious to see you.” 

**Portman, Portman,” I replied, repeating 
the name, and trying to recall the owner there- 
of, for it sounded familiar to me. 

“He is a stout gentleman, and wore gray 
clothes.” 

“«O, I know!” I exclaimed, pulling out my 
pocket-book, and taking therefrom the card of 
the stout stranger who had pitched Tommy 
Toppleton out of the car on the railroad. 

‘* He told me, if you came over to-day noon, 
to send word to him at the hotel.” 

My mother accordingly sent the message by 
one of my sisters; and, while she was absent, 
I related all the events of the forenoon. Pres- 
ently Captain Portman presented himself. He 
was very glad to see me, and spoke of me very 
handsomely, to my face, for my conduct on the 
railroad. 

** As you are no longer in the employ of the 
Lake Shore Railroad, Wolf, I thought I would 
like to offer you a place,” said he. ‘* But your 
mother tells me you have a good situation now.” 

“Yes, sir; I am running the new steamer 
from Centreport to Ucayga.” 

**T am sorry you are engaged, though I con- 
gratulate you on your splendid situation. I 
am going to keep a yacht at my place, near 
Hitaca, and I wanted you to take charge of her: 
next spring, and I will give you plenty of work. 
and good pay for the winter.” 

**T am very much obliged to you for your- 
kind offer; but as things stand now, I shall be: 
obliged to decline.” 

**I see you must; but I am glad to meet: 
you, for I took a fancy to you. My place is 
only five miles from Hitaca, and I should be 
pleased to see you there.” 

We talked for half an hour about affairs on 
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the lake, and I invited him todine with me; 
but he was engaged with a friend at the hotel. 
Just as he was taking his leave, we heard a 
timid pull at the door bell. 

“Miss Grace Toppleton,” said my mother, 
showing her into the room where we were, 
which was the parlor. 

“ Grace!” I exclaimed, delighted to see her. 

But I perceived in an instant that she was 
intensely agitated, and I realized that her visit 
was not one of ceremony. Indeed, I could not. 
help fearing that some terrible calamity had 
happened. 3 

“O, Mr. Wolf! Iam—” 

** Take a chair, Miss Grace,” I interposed, as 
she gasped, and seemed to be entirely out of 
breath. 

I placed the rocking-chair for her, and. she 
began to move towards it. Then I saw that 
her face had suddenly become deadly pale. 
Her step tottered, and she was on the point of 
falling to the floor, when I sprang to her as- 
sistance, as did my mother also, at the same 
time. I received her into my arms, and bore 
her to the sofa. 

** Bless me, the poor child is faint! What 
can have happened to her?” exclaimed my 
mother, running for her camphor bottle. 

Though it was not very strange that a young 


lady should faint, I was utterly confounded by 


the situation. Something had occurred to 
alarm or agitate her; but I could not imagine 
what it was. I looked out the window; but-I 
could see no monster, dragon, or ghoul, not 
even a horse, cow, or dog, to terrify her. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE STRANDED MONITOR. 
BY MILLINOCKET. 


HEN Fort Sumter was silenced, or ren- 

dered harmless by our batteries on Mor- 
ris Island, the army expected to see the giant 
frigate Ironsides, with her seven sister iron- 
clads, steam up to the battered fortress, and 
complete the work of destruction the land 
forces had so gallantly commenced. 

On the 23d of August Sumter was com- 
ipletely silenced, and thought to be rendered 
harmless for offensive purposes; and then the 
army turned to the fleet for the finishing blow. 
But the iron-mailed monsters, which had cost so 
many millions of dollars, seemed no more 
‘willing to enter the inner harbor than before 
‘Sumter had been bombarded. This reluc- 
tance gave great offence to our soldiers, and 
they loudly taunted the navy with a want of 
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courage. Their reflections, however, wére ap. 
plied to the commanding officers rather thay 
to the sailors;.and it was the general belief 
that if Farragut had been there, instead of 
Dahlgren, the fleet would have sailed up to 
the city by the 1st of September. Still the 
admiral was a brave man, and often led the 


‘attack when the monitors were called into 


action. But there was a want of confidence 
in the strength of the fleet somewhere; 
whether it was due to the admiral of the 
squadron, or to the venerable and. somnolent 
individual who presided over the navy de 
partment, time or circumstance has not yet 
revealed. 

The sailors, also, were vehement in their de- 
nunciations of the management of the opera- 
tions of the fleet, and loudly declared that they 
were ready to attack the batteries, and brave 
the dangers of the torpedoes, which were sup- 
posed to lay concealed in the channel. 

Every night the fleet sent a number of its 
boats up the harbor to picket the channel, and 
give.warning of the approach of any infernal 
machine that the enemy might send down. 
Now and then a monitor would pass up, and 
steam even under the walls of Sumter, but 
return to safe anchorage by early dawn, as 
though fearing the cannon of Fort Moultrie. 

On the night of the 7th of September, the 
monitor Weehawken, while returning from a 
reconnoissance up the harbor, unfortunately 
grounded upon. a shoal near Fort Moultrie, 
and within easy range of its powerful batte- 
ries. The engines were immediately reversed, 
and strained to their utmost power to back off 
the unfortunate ship from its bed on the sand 
bar; but it was in vain, and the receding tide 
every moment left the vessel more firmly fixed 
upon the bar. Nota second was to be lost, 
and the crew sprang into the hold to lighten 
ship. Overboard went tons of shot and coal, 
Then the engines whirled again, and the flukes 
of the great screw made the water foam with 
its swift revolutions; but the boat, ponderous 
with its great iron tower, and its slabs of steel 
mail, did not stir, for the tide had fallen fast. 
The situation was now a fearful one, and cal- 
culated to daunt the stoutest heart; for the.re- 
ceding tide would leave the monitor fixed on 
the shoal, and expose a large part of her un- 
protected hull to the guns of Fort Moultrie. 
Daylight would reveal her exposed position to 
the enemy, and they would concentrate a ter- 
rible fire of their most powerful cannon upon 
her at short range, and ‘there seemed to be no 
escape for the luckless craft. Perhaps the very 
first shot would pierce the magazine, and blow 
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the ship to atoms. At all events, ‘the vessel 
seemed doomed. 

But there was a stout and brave crew on 
poard the monitor, and they resolved to fight 
tothe last, and be blown up rather than sur- 
render their flag to the rebels. They loaded 
their two great guns, — one a fifteen-inch Rod- 
man, the other an eleven-inch Dahlgren, — and 
calmly waited for daylight, firmly prepared to 
do their duty like brave men. 

As soon as the morning light, breaking in 
the east, enabled the gunners to sight their 
pieces, and distinguish clearly the outlines of 
Fort Moultrie, which rose -grimly in the haze 
before them, they discharged both guns plump 
into the interior of the earthworks. Whiz went 
the enormous shells into barracks and bomb- 
proofs, and, bursting with a tremendous re- 
port, startled the garrison from their slum- 
bers. Springing to the ramparts to ascertain 
the enemy, they perceived and. comprehended 
ata glance the situation of the monitor, and 
resolved to destroy her if they could. 

The roar of the cannon, floating southward, 
alarmed the fleet, and the captains read, with 
horror, the signals of the monitor, as: she made 
known to them, by signs, her fearful position, 
and her need of succor. 

At this time I was the guest of the provost 
marshal general, and slept in his tent, which 
was situated at the base of the sand hill which 
was used as a lookout station for the signal 
corps of the land forces. And, just at'this mo- 
ment, the officer on the lookout, attracted by the 
light of the monitor’s guns, perceived her condi- 
tion with the aid of his powerful‘glass. As he 
shouted out to his companions below, “ Look 
there! one of the monitors is aground under 
the guns of Moultrie!” his voice awoke me, 
and, seizing my clothes in my hand, I sprang 
out of the cot, and ran out on the beach. 

Yes, the little monitor was aground, and de- 
fiantly hurling her shells into Fort Moultrie, 
which was not yet ready to respond. 

Out among the fleet there was great excite- 
ment. The signal flags were waving furiously, 
and the greatest activity was observed on all 
the vessels of war. Just then one of our sig- 
nal officers ran down to the beach, and joining 
me, translated some of the orders which were 
passing amongst the squadron. 

“All the vessels of war,” said he, ‘are or- 
dered into action, to silence Fort Moultrie, and 
rescue the monitor. Now we shall see some 
fun!” 

Our army, asleep in their tents along the 
shore, soon caught the news, as it spread from 
regiment to regiment, and, rushing out, crowded 
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the shore, ‘and clustered’on the tops of the: lit- 
tle sand hills, and wherever they could obtain 
a view of the scene and impending conflict. * 

What a. glorious morning it was! How 
bright the warm sun shone, as its increasing 
rays lighted up the scene, with the disabled 
monitor, the grim and threatening earthworks 
of Moultrie, the red mound of the shattered 
Sumter, the gray sand heaps of Wagner, now 
covered with crowds of our men, and the gal- 
lant fleet swiftly moving up into action! Hard- 
ly a breath of wind disturbed the stillness of 
the morning air, or ruffled the serenity of the 
bay. How grand was the scene! The great 
frigate, the Ironsides, — black, colossal, and 
ribbed in triple steel: mail, —led the way, fol- 
lowed by the monitors, like the ancient paladin 
of the middle ages, as he strode into battle sup- 
ported by his trusty squires, clad completely 
in armor. 

Never shall I forget the grandeur of this ex- 
citing scene, nor the majesty of the Ironsides 
as she steamed up the bay, and swung around 
her massive broadside to the foe. And what’ 
incessant flashes of light broke forth from her 
blackened sides as her brave crew replied, with 
almost the rapidity of lightning, to the shot 
of the rebels!) How the missiles of the: foe 
cracked and thundered against her impene- 
trable armor! And how the welkin rang with 
the roar of her terrific volleys. 

On either side the monitors came up, one 
after another, and anchored at short range from 
Moultrie. Farther in the rear the wooden ves- 
sels took position, and hurled their ponderous 
shells from their long-range guns. 

But how fared it with the little monitor dur- 
ing the brief period required by the fleet to get 
under weigh, and take position for the coming 
fight? 

Yes, she was still safe, and her crew were 
working their guns with the energy of de- 
spair; but the tide was falling fast, and the red 
streak of her wooden hull was beginning to 
appear above the rippling waters. 

Not a moment was to be lost. Fort John- 
son, on James Island, two miles away, com- 
menced to toss her shells in dangerous prox- 
imity, and signal was made to the captains of 
the land batteries, which mounted the great 
rifled cannon, to turn their shot upon Johnson, 
and silence his fire. Scores of soldiers in- 
stantly sprang upon the ramparts, and tore 
away the: sand bags which obstructed the 
view; while ‘many others, with strong arms, 
slowly turned the enormous guns in the direc- 
tion .of the foe. A’ few moments more, and 
the’ ponderous shells were hissing on their 
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two-mile flight, and ploughing up the rebel 
earthworks in their fall. Fortunately Wagner 
had fallen into our hands a few days before. | 
and the stranded vessel had nothing to fear 
from her guns. Her ramparts and embrasures 
were now crowded with our men, eager to wit- 
ness the terrific struggle which was about to 
take place. 

Now Moultrie opens her fire. and the flashes 
of her guns are so incessant that her ramparts 
seem bathed in a living flame, while an enor- 
mous cloud of smoke, in surging masses, 
mounted high in the still heavens, giving warn- 
ing to the distant mariners at sea of the awful 
conflict. 

This fortress was of immense strength, and 
armed with many powerful guns. It was 
manned by the élite of the chivalry of South 
Carolina, and they were confident in the 
strength of their fort, and proud of the repu- 
tation it had acquired in the revolutionary war. 

Many a man of the gallant garrison was 
ready to peril his life, in imitation of the brave 
William Jasper when he hoisted on the ram- 
parts the flag which had been shot away by 
the British cannon. 

Now the fleet. the forts, and batteries were 
in full play, and the shot flew fast and thick. 
The heavy rebel bolts of steel, striking the 
iron monsters, would leave deep indentations 
and scars, or, missing their aim, would throw an 
immense column of spray high into the air, and 
skip from wave to wave, until their force was 
expended in the distance. The huge shells of 
the fleet would crash into the embrasures and 
interior of the fort, spreading destruction with 
their explosion; but, in spite of the perfect hur- 
ricane of death which was hurled upon them, 
the rebel gunners loaded and trained their can- 
non with rapidity. Ah, what is this? Just 
then a monstrous and forked sheet of living 
fire shot up into the sky, hurling cannon, men, 
and masses of timber to an appalling height. 

Then came a terrific sound, which madé the 
earth tremble, followed by a strange hush and 
silence. One of the great shells of the Wee- 
hawken had pierced the magazine of the 
fort, and had blown it up, besides disabling 
a part of the fortification. But the rebels 
were stunned only for a moment, and they 
sprang fiercely to their guns again. However, 
their fire was less effective, and soon slackened 
before the tempest of shot poured in by the 
fleet. Gun after gun was disabled or dis- 
mounted, and soon a few cannon only re- 
plied to our attack, and these in a few mo- 
ments more ceased, while their mangled crews 
sought shelter in the remaining bomb-proofs. 
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The monitor, thus far, was safe, and had 
escaped a vital injury; and soon the tide 
commenced to rise. Watchfully the monitors 
guarded their disabled sister, and still hurled 
their shells into Moultrie, lest the gunners 
should return and train their cannon anew. 
A few moments more, and our brave boys at 
Wagner filled the air with stunning cheers, 
The monitor had floated from her periious bed, 
and was rapidly steaming down the harbor to 
rejoin the fleet. 


THE BROKEN VASE. 
A STORY FOR GIRLS. 
BY L. A. B. C. 


I WAS sitting alone in my old maid's sanc- 
tum, one bright day in May, just settling 
myself in a cosy easy-chair, and cutting the 
leaves of a certain excellent magazine. Al- 
though I am no longer young, I never fail to 
read ‘Our Boys and Girls ” whenever I can 
lay my hands on it, which is not very often, 
you will believe, in a house full of young folks. 
Fortune favored me to-day, for I drove to the 
office myself, and concealed the treasure until 
after dinner, and was anticipating an hour of 
uninterrupted enjoyment, when a little sup- 
pressed murmur of laughing, whispering, and 
tittering outside the door dispelled the fond 
illusion. 

There was a tap at the door. I concealed 
the magazine, and said, ‘‘ Come in.” 

Rose Faxon, my pet niece, entered with 
bashful hesitation, her dimples all in their 
merriest and most mischievous smiles, blush- 
ing and glancing back for support towards 
three or four of her schoolmates, who had 
come to spend a half holiday with her. 

‘* Well, what new mischief are you plotting 
now, in which’you want me for a scape-goat?” 
I asked. 

‘¢ There, I told you she would guess!” Fanny 
Emmons exclaimed; and they all broke intoa 
perfect chorus of school-girl merriment, as if 
I had suddenly guessed the profoundest conun- 
drum. : 

“What else can one expect but mischief 
when a bevy of girls put their heads togeth- 
er?” I rejoined. ‘So tell me all about it.” 

‘You are only teasing us, aunt Hester,” 
said Rose. ‘I will tell you, if you will prom- 
ise not to say no.” 

‘‘T am the helpless victim of a dark con- 
spiracy,” I replied. 

“I’m sure she will do it if we coax her. You. 
know we are getting up a club for ‘ Our Boys 
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and Girls,’ and we are all going to subscribe, 
and we want you to write a story for us.” 

“A girls’ story,” said Fanny. 

“ Dedicated to Rose’s club,” added Kate 
Gray. 

“And you are to tell it to us this afternoon, 
before you write it,” persisted Mabel French, 
making herself comfortable on the sofa. 

Before I had time to plead for a respite, they 
were all disposed on sofa, carpet, ottoman, 
and chairs; and what could I do but fulfil the 
dreadful sentence? There was no other way to 
get rid of them; so I began, as follows : — 

Many years ago I was young, and a school- 
girl, I lived with my aunt, in a little village 
called Cedarvale, inthe suburbs of the city of 
B—. The rich man of Cedarvale was Judge 
Grenville, who lived in the brown stone house 
on the hill. Edith Grenville and I were bosom 
friends, after the fashion of school-girls, though 
I never knew why she chose me for her friend 
from all others, unless it was because I yielded 
so readily to her wilful ways; and there was no 
one she liked better. School-girls must have a 
confidant; and so we occupied the same desk 
at school, studied from the same books, wrote 
confidential dS:2/et-doux, took long strolls. to- 
gether at recess, with arms embracing each 
other, and held frequent whispered conferences 
about little nothings, for no reason in the world, 
that Ican now remember, but to excite the curi- 
osity and jealousy of our schoolmates. I am. 
ashamed to confess that I took a wicked de- 
light in hearing the little spiteful taunts thrown 
after us by our unnoticed companions, about 
“twin sisters,” ‘ turtle-doves,” and ‘‘ bosom 
friends.” J fear that I was not above feeling 
a sense of pride and exaltation at being the 
chosen friend of the rich Judge Grenville’s 
daughter. 

It was the first day of the summer term, 
and Edith had called for me to go with her 
toschool. We loitered a little, for it was more 
satisfactory to reach the school-room after the 
scholars had taken their seats, and enjoy the 
flutter of being noticed by them. 

“Here are some new neighbors!” Edith ex- 
claimed, as we reached a little yellow cottage, 
half buried in woodbine and primroses, which 
had been vacant all winter. ‘* Who could ever 
live in such a ridiculous old hovel? They must 
be some low people. O dear, I should think 
80; look there! ” 

I looked, and saw a young girl, scarceiy as 
old as Edith, engaged in raking and fashion- 
ing little mounds of earth in the garden. 

Edith laughed a derisive, cruel laugh. I 
know it grated harshly upon my feelings, and 
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yet I did not chide her for it. 
poséd her. 

*““You are going to have some potatoes, I 
guess, little Bridget,” said Edith, approaching 
the gate, and addressing the young gardener. 

The girl started and looked up. It was a 
face full of refinement that met our gaze. Her 
complexion was fair, with small, delicate fea- 
tures, and golden-brown hair, that curled in 
little rings round her pretty face, moist with 
labor. 

‘Planting potatoes?” Edith repeated, with 
rude emphasis. 

A coarse and vulgar nature would have re- 
torted with equal rudeness. The troubled face 
flushed with vexation; but the answer came, 
tempered with dignity and politeness, — 

**No; I am planting melons and cucumbers. 
Mother and Alice are very fond of them.” 

** Lucky they have such a good gardener,” 
Edith retorted, as she turned away, laughing 
with loud contempt. 

I had never thought to doubt Edith’s perfec- 
tion of mind and heart before; but a painful 
feeling of distrust came over me now. The poor 
girl, in her faded dress and sun-bonnet, was so 
graceful and refined! Edith so cruelly rude! 

‘* Planting a vegetable garden! What wretch- 
ed people they must be! I hope they won't go 
to school. I couldn’t bear to go to the same 
school!” Edith’s voice was not lowered as 
she said this. 

Now I know you will think Edith Grenville 
a harsh and cruel girl, with no kind and gen- 
tle feelings. I believe’ she was only thought- 
less. She had never been poor, and a stranger, 
and could not realize how sensitive the poor 
and lowly can be. She never had been ridi- 
culed, and did not dream how her taunts could 
wound another. 

Miss Jefferd bowed and smiled at Edith as 
we entered the school-room. 

Miss Jefferd was a stern, cold-hearted, self- 
sufficient, strong-minded woman, nearly ap- 
proaching her thirties —a reverend age to her 
pupils of twelve and fourteen; but she had 
been the prize graduate of Muffin College, 
and knew no end of Greek and German, 
geometry, trigonometry, metaphysics, and a 
hundred other branches of which we could 
not pronounce the names, much less tell their 
meaning. She had a hard, icy face; promi- 
nent features; pale-blue eyes, near-sighted; 
pale-brown hair,. light eyebrows, a. sallow 
complexion, and wore spectacles. Yet she 
evidently thought her fine classical education 
atoned for lack of personal beauty; and she 
kept her diploma hung in the parlor, to which 


I never op- 
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was added the certificate, that * Miss Susanna 
Jefferd, for superior attainments in metaphysics 
and the classics, had received the‘award of the 
trustees’ prize of a silver pitcher.” The pitcher 
might be seen on the mantel. 

Miss Jefferd was never known to smile, except 
on Edith and: Professor Wiseacre. We all 
agreed that it was a match between Miss Jef- 
ferd and Dr. Wiseacre, and a very suitable one 
too — she with her sharp nose, shiny forehead, 
and prim curls; he with his green spectacles, 
bald head, white mustache, and umbrella. He 
sometimes called for her at the ‘school-room 
door; with an old-fashioned chaise, anda very 
gentle horse. 

On the second day of school we did not see 
the fair gardener at her work. Edith laughed, 
and said she guessed she wouldn’t be ‘seen 
doing boy’s work again. 

We found the school exercises’ already com- 
menced ‘when we arrived; and Miss Jefferd 
came and gave Edith her Bible to read from, 
for all the scholars were required to read a pas- 
sage of Scripture in turn. The reading went 
on.as usual, in a hurried, careless monotone, 
as if the sacred text had no meaning at all. 
Edith prided herself on her reading, and when 
her turn came, she read in a louder tone than 
the others, pronouncing the words with a clear 
precision, a little hurried, carefully marking 
the punctuation, and that was all; there was 
no expression in her reading. It was doubtful 
if she even thought of the signification of the 
words she read.' She laid down the book with 
an air of satisfied vanity when she finished, 
and marked on her slate in an indifferent 
way, waiting for her turn again. 

We were both startled by a new voice, and a 
new, strange accent, in the seat behind us. 

The reader had evidently been taught in a 
different school from ours. Precision and toud- 
ness were not the distinctive qualities of her 
reading, but expression and appreciation. Her 
voice was low, and a little tremulous, but clear 
as a silver bell, and sweet and flexible; and O, 
the earnestness and pathos with which she re- 
peated those memorable words of our Lord — 

‘** For I was an hungered, and ye gave me no 
meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink; 
I was a stranger, and ye took me not in; sick, 
and in prison, and ye visited me not.” 

We had never heard such reading. Miss 
Jefferd could not read thus.’ It was too heart- 
felt and sympathetic. Only a tender, sensitive 
heart could express those sentiments so truly. 
We both glanced round, and recognized the 
young gardener. 


(OONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER.) 
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UN EXEROICE PRANOAIS. 
Les ANGLAIS BATTUS PAR LES FRANCAIs, 


EUX vaisseaux, l'un frangais, lautre an- 
glais, naviguaient dans les mémes para- 
ges; une tempéte épouvantable éclate; le na- 
vire anglais ne tarde pas & sombrer, et son 
équipage est recueilli par le batiment francais, 
Celui-ci est menacé d’étre lui-méme sub- 
mergé; toutes les marchandises sont jetées a 
la mer pour alléger le poids du navire, et il ne 
reste plus qu’une planche de salut, celle de 
sacrifier une partie de léquipage; quinze per- 
sonnes paraissent suffisantes. 

Les deux chefs rassemblent leurs hommes, 
et le capitaine frangais propose de ranger en 
cérclé, dans ordre qu'il désignera, quinze 
Frangais ét quinze Anglais, qu’il devra comp- 
ter par neuf; chaque neuviéme sera jeté a la 
mer, et, le cercle parcouru, il continuera jus- 
qu’d cé que le nombre quinze soit atteint. 

Sa proposition acceptée, il parvient a sauver 
tous les Frangais, et arrive 4 ce brillant résultat 
& Paide du vers latin suivant: — 


SR a 3 1 1 7-2 2 -8 & 3B 8 
Po-pu-le-am vir-gam ma-ter re-gi-na fe-re-bat. 


Voici l’explication de lénigme: Epeler le 
vers syllabe par syllabe, ainsi: o-fu-le-am 
vir-gam, &c.; dans Zo, o répresente la quatri- 
éme voyelle; ranger alors quatre Frangais; 
dans Zu, u étant la cinqui¢me’ voyelle, placer 
ensuite cing Anglais; /e, e deuxiéme voyelle, 
deux Frangais; am, @ premiére voyelle, un 
Anglais, et ainsi de suite en ayant soin d'al- 
terner. 

Voila, monsieur, une historiette de mon 
grand-pére, que vous pouvez adresser en com- 
munication 4 vos charmants lecteurs, si toute- 
fois vous le jugez 4 propos. 

Un ENFANT DE LA FontTAINE-CHAUDE. 


—_—__—_>___—_ 


— Nor only is it settled that America was 
discovered several centuries before Columbus's 
day, but it is now claimed that. Columbus 
ought not even to have the credit of first 
making an egg stand on its end. This feat 
is said to have been performed by the Flor 
entine -architect Brunelleschi, to show his 
brother architects how easy it would be for 
them to construct the cupola of a certain 
church; if he ‘should first tell them how to 
do it. This was in the early part of the 
fifteenth century, and before Columbus was 
born. ‘It has at last been discovered, too, 
that, with a little skill and patience, one may 
make an egg stand on its end without break- 
ing the shell. PF 
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DIRecTIONns. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly hasized. The bers refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 





HANS BREITMANN’S PARTY. 


BY CHARLES G. LELAND. 


ANS BREITMANN gife a 'par- 
Ty + dey had piano playin’. 

I felled in lofe mit a Merican frau; 
her name vos Matilda Yane. 
She had HAAR as prown as a pretzel 

bun; her EYEs were himmel-blue; 
And ven she looket into mine she 
shplit mine heart into two. 


Hans Breitmann gife a 'party—I 
vent dar, you'll be pound. 

I valzt mit der Matilda Yane, and 
vent shpinnin’ round and round 

De pootiest fraulein in de house; she 
WEIGHED two hoondert pound! 


Hans Breitmann gife a party — I 
tells you it cost him DEAR. 
Dey rollt in more as SEVEN kegs of 

foost-rate lager BIER; 
And fenefer dey knocks de SHPICKETS 
in, de Deutscuers gife a cheer; 
I dinks so FINE a party not come to 
a hend dis year. 


Hans Breitmann gife a PARTY: dere 
all vas Saus and Braus. 

Ven de sooPpER coom in, de gompany 
did make demselfs to house; 
Dey eat das Brod und Gaensebrust, 
Bratwurst, und Broten fine, 


= And vash deir Abendessen down mit 


four barrels of Neckar wein. 


Hans Breitmann gife a PARTY — ve 
all cot trunk as pigs. 

I put mine mout’ toa parrel of bier, and 
schwallowed up mit a SCHWIGs. 

And den I kissed Matilda Yane, and 
she SCHLOG me on de KoP, 


"I0 And de gompany FIGHT. mit. taple 


legs till de CONSHTOBLE made us 
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Hans Breitmann gife a *tparTy — vere is dat 
party ‘Now? 

Vere is de lofely GoLTEN cloud dat float on de 
mountain's PROW?_. 

Vere is de Himmelstrahlende Stern, de star of 
de spirits’ light? ; 

All ‘Gonep afay mit:de lager BIER, afay in de 
Ewigkeit. 





OARE OF THE EYES. 
BY DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 


AVING. but two eyes, and both being 

absolutely necessary to good and accu- 
rate sight, measuring distances, &c., it be- 
comes necessary to take good care of our 
eyes, and to learn, not only what injures 
them, but how we can avoid danger, and im- 
prove the sight. If one supposes that he can 
see as well with one eye as with both, let him 
close one, and then try to quickly bring to- 
gether two pointed objects, as two. pencils, or 
the finger ends, one of each hand, first extend- 
ing the arms, and he will learn that his sight 
is not very accurate, that he cannot measure 
distances accurately. 

But how shall we avoid injury to the sight? 
A glare of light is always more or less inju- 
rious to the eye, generally causing pain, which 
is usually a warning; a caution. When the 
eye ‘* waters,” the ball feels sore, or aches, or 
smarts, when it seems as if ‘‘ sticks ” were in 
the eyes, as some children complain, it is as if 
the eye should say, ‘‘ My little boy, or girl, 
take care; you are spoiling these eyes, and 
soon may become blind, unless you stop your 
abuse.” None would wish to exchange places 
with the blind, who see nothing — no beautiful 
flowers, no sunset skies, none of their friends; 
but grope their way through the world, or are 
led by some friendly hand. 

We cannot look safely at the sun, even when 
in eclipse, without a ‘‘smoked glass,” seeing 
as ‘through a glass darkly.” A steady look 
at the sun, shining in all his brilliancy, would 
soon destroy the sight, as in the case of crimi- 
nals, whose eyelids are sometimes cut off, in 
some barbarous countries, the poor creatures 
looking at the sun without any protection. 
For the same reason, the glare of the sun- 
light, reflected from new snow, is oppressive 
and painful, always injuring the sight. The 
same is true of very bright light, as that of 
gas, shining directly on the page when one is 
reading, or writing, &c., producing a glare and 
pain, particularly if the light is reflected to the - 
eye. A shade on the lamp or gas, or one worn 
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over the eyes, will do much towards obviating 
the injury. Again, while too much light, or 


too much of a glare, is injurious to sight, too |- 


little is also unfavorable. Reading, writing, 
sewing, &c., at twilight, or by an inferior light, 
is nearly as bad, taxing and weakening the 
eyes, sometimes producing inflammation, or 
redness of the eyes. If we overtask the eye, 
or any member of the body, we are sure to 
suffer. While proper exercise, a proper use of 
any member or power, increases our strength, 
too much effort, or abuse, will always weaken 
or destroy. 

Artificial light, such as that of a lamp, gas, 
&c., taxes the eyes more than the natural light 
— the light of the sun. So far as we are able, 
it is best to avoid taxing or straining the eyes 
by such light. If we must read, study, sew, 
&c., by lamp light, it is well to have our even- 
ings in the morning — retiring early and rising 
early enough to secure sufficient time before the 
dawn of the day. Since the eyes are taxed more 
to read, &c., by lamp or gas light than by day- 
light, it is safer to use such light after the eyes 
have been rested by a night's sleep, using them 
under the most favorable circumstances. It is 
also true that the eyes are taxed far less when 
we simply open them and let them see, than 
by straining them, trying hard to see, com- 
pelling them to see. We never gain time by 
using them at an improper time, or in an 
improper manner. Blindness, inflamed and 
painful eyes, weak eyes,—so weak that we 
cannot use them for a few weeks or months, 
— will teach us how much we lose in this way. 
What we seem to gain by reading, &c., at twi- 
light, in the cars, or under any circumstances 
in which we overwork them, we lose in the 
end. 

Never rub the eyes, either when dust gets 
into them or when grieved. If the dust, &c., 
has sharp corners or edges, such rubbing is 
sure to injure them. It is safer to draw the 
lids away from the-eye, and let the tears wash 
the dust, &c., away; or, with a syringe, throw 
warm water into the eye for the same purpose, 
which is easily done, and not painful. Soft 
water is said to be the best ‘ eye-water.” 
Wash them out with such in the morning, and 
wear a wet cloth, several thicknesses, over them 
at night, if they are red, hot, or inflamed, keep- 
ing them and the head cool. 


Tue first printed Greek book was a 
Grammar, which appeared in 1476. The first 
four books of Confucius were printed in China 
between the years 890 and 925. Jf 
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THE BOY BUGLER OF BULL RUN.* 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


EHIND us, in his iron hand, 
Held Lee his thunderbolts of war; 
Down from the hills the tiger band 
Of Longstreet bounded, and the grand, 
Grim * Stonewall” coiled his strength before. 


Our brave New England boys were there, 
Hemmed round by rebel fire and steel; 
There Siegel, stronger than despair, 
Clung to the serpent in his lair, 
That made the strength of Hooker reel. 


In splendor rose the August sun, 
Purpling the far Virginian peaks, 

And dyeing that disastrous Run, 

Dyed redder, ere the day was done, 
With loyal blood that lives and speaks. 


Full on the rebel line we march, 
While cannon shot and screaming shell 
Our steady climbing overarch, 
And hew our path through pine and larch, 
Where silent glows the traitor’s hell. 


But, close before its volleyed fire, 

At once it roars like A®tna’s throat, 
When all the central flames conspire 
To hurl the mountain’s quivering spire 

In fragments over vales remote. 


Down through our ranks the sheeted flame 
Poured, rending shell and stinging cone, — 
Infernal hail! — with deadly aim, 
That tore our columns where it came, 
As over corn the wild cyclone! 


O God! our gallant: reel before 

That storm of fire! They pause, they break! 
‘‘ Charge for your starry flag once more! 
A/’nation shudders in the roar; 

To death, or victory, for her sake! ” 


So sang a bugle’s charging note, 
Pressed to the red lips of a child. 

Out where the thickest death-rain smote, 

He climbed, and led us down the throat 
Of the red hell that round us boiled! 


Ah, dauntless boy! to-morrow’s sun 
Shall gild thy battered bugle, hung 
Above a nameless grave; and one 
Who saw thy gallant action done 
Shall stain it with a tear; for none 
Fell worthier! O, so brave and young! 





* See No. 111 of “ Our Boys and Girls.” 





OUR BOYS 


OUR NATIONAL GAME. 


The Atlantics, of Brooklyn. 
HIS noted club have challenged, besides 
the professionals and the principal ama- 
teur organizations, the champions of each state 
where the national game is played. From 
present appearances, they are able to beat any 
other base ball club in the country. 








The Keystones, of Philadelphia. 

This club have got together a very. strong 
nine, and will doubtless give the Athletics 
something to do to hold the state champion- 
ship this season. The nine are as follows: 
Bechtel, pitcher; Radcliffe, catcher; Flowers, 
short-stop; Ewell, first base; Dick, second 
base; McClarnen and Kulp (alternates), third 
base; Conner, left field; Kleinfelder, centre 
field; and Weaver, right field. Gwynn, Hal- 
bach, and Albertson are substitutes. They have 
foolishly hired Radcliffe, the man expelled from 
the Athletic Club, to catch forthem. They will 
play on the grounds of the Athletic Club. 


The Cincinnati Club. 

This club, which ranks high among the crack 
clubs of the country, have completed their ar- 
rangements for their eastern trip, and the route 
they have laid out for themselves is as follows: 
They will leave home June 1, and the day fol- 
lowing (June 2) play the Capital, of Colum- 
bus; June 3, Independent, of Mansfield; June 
4, Forest City, of Cleveland; June 5, Niagar& 
of Buffalo; June 7, Excelsior, of Rochester; 
June 8, Central City, of Syracuse; June 9, 
Auburn, of Auburn; June 10, National, of Al- 
bany; June 11, Haymakers, of Lansingburg; 
June 12, Lowell, of Boston; June 14, Tri- 
mountain, of Boston; June 15, Harvard, of 
Boston; June 16, Yale, of New Haven; June 
17, Mutual, of New York; June 18, Eckford, 
of New York; June 19, Atlantic, of New York; 
June 21, Princeton, of Princeton, N. J.; June 
22, Keystone, of Philadelphia; June 24, Olym- 
pic, of Philadelphia; June 25, Maryland, of 
Baltimore; June 26, Olympic, of Washington; 
June 29, National, of Washington; June 30, 
homeward bound; July 1, Baltic, of Wheeling. 


AND GIRLS. 
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Match Games, 

The Athletics played a match, a short t'me 
since, with the Princeton Club, in which they 
narrowly escaped defeat. At. the end of the 
eighth inning the game was a tie — twenty- 
two and twenty-two; and in the ninth the 
Princetons scored five, while the Athletics 
made six, just saving themselves from a de- 
feat. The Princeton Club defeated the A.’s 
last fall by a score of twenty-five to fifteen, 
and there is a chance of their doing the sam 
thing again this year. ) 

The first of a series of games between the 
Harvards and Lowells took place April 27, in 
which the former were victorious by a score of 
forty-one to twenty-two. Frank Sumner, the 
second base of the Lowells, will not play this 
season. h 

A match was played at Woburn, Mass., be- 
tween the Webster and College Clubs, which 
resulted in favor of the latter by a score of 
forty to thirteen. 

A game between the Zephyrs and Eagles, of 
Boston, was won by the former, who scored 
thirty-nine to eighteen for their opponents. 

The first nine of the Unknown Club, of Bos- 
ton, defeated the second nine of the Franklin 
Club, of Jamaica Plain, on the grounds of the 
latter, by a score of twenty-five to eighteen. 

The Freshman nine, of Harvard College, 
defeated the Somerset Club, of Boston, a week 
or two since, by a score of thirty-five to fifteen. 

The Atlantics defeated the Keystones, of 
Philadelphia, a few days since, by a score of 
thirty-six to twenty-three. 


Base Ball Notes, 


Addie, the second-base man of the Forest 
City Club, of Rockford, IIl., has left that or- 
ganization to seek his fortune farther west. 
If he is as successful in business relations as 
he has been on the ball-field, he will be a 
wealthy man. 

The Enterprise Club, of Concord, Mass., 
have been presented with a beautiful set of 
foul ball flags by their young lady friends. 

The second nine of the Clipper Club, of 
Lowell, have reorganized as a new and inde- 
pendent club, taking the name of the Massa- 
chusetts Base Ball Club. 

The junior championship of Western Mas- 
sachusetts is claimed by three clubs, viz., the 
Woronocos, of Westfield, the Willistons, of 
East Hampton, and the Old Elms, of Pitts- 
field. The matter is to be settled in the right 
way, by playing for it. 

The Alpha is the name of a new and prom- 
ising New York amateur club. 
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486. (Beet) h (oven) (hand) 1 (and) (hay) 
(den) (row) te (music) t (hat) (wood) ch 
(arm) (savages) and (eve) n (wild beasts) — 
Beethoven, Handel, and Haydn wrote music 
that would charm savages and even wild 
beasts. 487. Badger. 488. Bunny. 489. Dic- 
tator. (490. Elmwood. 491. Eureka. 492. 
Hautboy. 493. Little Dorritt. 494. Olive. 
495. Oriental: 496. Rose. 497. Wide Awake. 
498. Tempest. 499. T-easel. 500. Thy me. 
501» Now here, no-where. 502. Appalachi- 
cola. 503» Sonora. 504. ‘C-h-omer,’ more. 
505. Lamb. 506. Sidra. 507. Miami. 508. 
Millinocket. 509. Inkstand. 


510. 


ENIGMA. 

511. It is composed of 14: letters: The 3, 7, 
6, 2.is an adverb of time. The 4, 12, 13, 10, 
14 is among the first rudiments of arithmetic. 
The 5, 1, 8, 11,9 is a girl’s name. The whole 
is an entertaining book, C. A. j- 


Sans-TEres. 

512. Take away two letters from a monas- 
tery, and leave a Turkish ruler. ‘513. From a 
dwelling-place, and leave.a kind of poetry. 
514. From want, and leave'a boy's nickname. 
515. From a beginner, and leave a tool. 

DELTA SIGMA. 





CHARADES. 

516. My first is a small quadruped; my sec- 
ond ‘isa part of my first; do my whole to my 
first, and my second will be gone. 

Downsey. 


517.. My first often goes over my second, 
carrying my whole. Monsieur. 


Square Worp. 
518. A tree, a territory, classes of people, 
part of the body, great numbers of people. 
W. W. H. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUs. 


Dovuste Acrostic, 
In which the initials and finals form the name 
of a poem by Tennyson: — 

520. 1» A girl’s name. 2. The name of a 
grandson of Neptune. 3. The name of a cele- 
brated ancient poet. 4. A girl’s name. 5. A 
girl’s. name. Lorain LINcoLn. 


521. Worp ReEsus. 
RATI 
© MURDER 
aqa W. R. C, 
Cross-worpD ENIGMA. 
522. My first is in partridge, but not in wren; 
My second is in now, but not in then; 
My third is in take, but not in give; 
My fourth is in dead, but not in live; 
My fifth is in tight, but not in: loose; 
@ My sixth is not in duck, but in goose; 
My whole is indispensable at dinner. 
JAYBIRD. 


523- GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 





moRTIMES « 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF CITIES. 
‘ "gag. Annie V. 525. Rod beaux. 526. On 
sly. “527. Instant ‘cool pen. 528. Pa star. 
529. Hen sat. TRIX. 


corr Owes fs =: teal Ot! 


vcr om oa ht 
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ERE is a characteristic letter from our 

valued friend Empire State, whose long 
illness we deeply regret, because we hear from 
him soseldom. He writes, ‘I had a long and 
tiresome siege of it; but I hope, in this ver- 
nal season, soon to spring to that state of 
health from which.I had a fall in the autumnal 
period.” Wetrust so; and to facilitate such a 
condition, the puzzle is accepted.— Terry S. is 
thirteen years old, and had the great misfortune 
to lose his legs by the cars; but the cheerful 
little fellow writes, ‘‘ That don’t make any dif- 
ference with me; I am just as happy as I was 
before.” Weare glad to learn that he takes 
great pleasure in the Magazine. The subject 
of his puzzle has, unfortunately, been used 
before. 

Tempest neglected to give his address. — 
Lamp Post, the Novelty is doubtless the best 
for amateurs. — Phiz declares he couldn’t do 
without the Magazine. We would like to visit 
Batavia, and, if we do, shall expect. to see 
Frank’s jolly phiz.— E. P. G., see Letter Bag 
,in back numbers for answer to your question. 
— Essex, of Edge Hill, please take another 
name, as we have an old friend who claims 
this one. — Charles H., don’t try to’write any 
more poetry until you have studied the. best 
poets for several years. — Richard. Coeur de 
Leon, it is first rate, but the subject is too 
common. — F. U. N., Farragut is admiral, and 
Porter vice-admiral. 

C. D. Cerberus, Jr. sends a short Greek word 
of one hundred and seventy-nine. letters, and 
some good school jokes, :among which he tells 
that one of the boys, at the examination,  re- 
‘plied to the question, ‘‘ Will you give the water 
communications from Chicage to Cincinnati?” 
‘Go through: the great lakes and St. Lawrence 
River, follow the Atlantic to Boston. harbor, 
then take the cars.” — Hoky Poky is ‘a model 
of a boy... He says, *‘ I shall take your Maga- 
zine as long as I can pay for it; and: if I don’t 
have the money, I will earn it, which I don’t 
think would hurt. me any.” 

Skiff, dow’s is just.as good.grammar as do 
no?, and twice as easy to speak in familiar con- 
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versation. ‘Card specimens good. Shall pub- 
lish more ‘ Poets’ Homes.” — Catholic Boy, 
thank you much for your good opinions. We 
would never -be so base as willingly to offend 
the true religious convictions. of any one. — 
Architect’s drawings, as we have said before, 
are quite superior, but the cat in gloves is too , 
* evident.” — Delta Alpha, what address? — 
Henry B., we have not their addresses at 
hand. — Billy: Button, it was not your fault 
that your rebus was one too many. — C.G.A., 
thank you for your good opinion. 

Evan P.. G., we can only take just such 
puzzles as we really want, without respect to 
the authors. It would be an injustice to all 
our readers to publish head work inferior to 
that found in other magazines, or too many 
puzzles of the same kind. — Handy Andy, we 
are not afraid to take their word for it. Such 
boys and girls as ‘‘ Ours” can’t tell lies. We 
are rather overrun with transpositions. — Petr 
Oleum, we deny the charge. Never had dys- 
pepsia in our life. We mean to be candid, but 
never severe or unjust. 

Dr. Y. Goods furnishes a paper on Felosi- 
peeds, but we have only room for a sage ex- 
tract: ‘* Peple sa felosipeeds is good things; 
but i kan’t c it, bekos.i tumbel orph when i tri 
two ride ‘em.” — The original Trix bids the 
family beware of counterfeits labelled Trix. — 
Lord E. Percy sends old puzzles. — Kenneth, 
in No. 130. — G. Sharp, Esq., we mean that 
they have sent them. — R. Zeale, the letter 
was not preserved. — Phiz, Millinocket’s sto- 
ries are true. — Cicero did not give real name. 

AccEPTED. — Puzzles — Tempest, Monsieur. 

DEcLINED. — Willie U., Jupiter, Bay State, 
C. G. A., Ralph L., Grandfather, J. D. S. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. — Horick, No. 7 
Murray Street, Room 22, New York City, 
N. ¥.; Joseph Sidel, No. 225 Sixth Street, 
Cincinnati, O.; Dew Drop (on-stamps), 239 
West Fifty-first Street, New York City, N. Y.; 
Lamp Post (on printing), 915 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Scrub Oak, Drawer 73, Ev- 
ansville, Ind.; Tim Bufton, Box 380, Evans- 
ville, Ind.+- A. E. George, No. 606 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City, N. Y.; Dwight B. 
Baldwin, Hunter, Greene County, N. Y.; Burt 
Porter, Box 261, Union Mills, Erie County, 
Pa.; F. R. Russell, Box 331, Elmira, N. Y.; 
Sea Horse (on hunting and fishing), Boston, 
Mass.; Alert, Box 536, Boston, Mass.; John F. 
Coffin, Jr‘, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

It. will be necessary for friends who wish 
notice: in this department to state distinctly 
whether they, regularly buy or subscribe for 
the Magazine. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








THE UPAS TREE. 


VERYBODY has heard of the far-famed 
upas tree of Java. The first account of it 

was given, some eighty years ago, by Foersch, 
a surgeon in the service of the Dutch East In- 
dia Company. He states that he saw the tree 
himself. It was about twenty-seven leagues 
from Batavia, and was surrounded on all sides 
by a circle of high hills and mountains. To 
the distance of ten or twelve miles in every 
direction, neither tree nor shrub, not even the 
least plant or blade of grass, was to be seen. 
The easiest ascent of the hills was from the 
part where an old ecclesiastic dwelt. From 
his house the criminals were sent for the poi- 


son of this tree, and into the poison the points« 


of all warlike instruments were dipped. The 
poison procured from the tree was a guim that 
issued out between the bark and the tree itself, 
and was of very high value. Malefactors sen- 
tenced to die were the only persons sent to 
procure this poison, and this was the only 
chance they had of saving their lives. After 
their sentence was pronounced, they were asked 
whether they would die by the hand of the ex- 
ecutioner, or go to the upas tree and collect a 
box of poison. If they chose the latter punish- 
ment, and returned safe, they were provided 
for by the emperor. 

They first visited the house of the old eccle- 
siastic, who prepared them, by prayers and 
admonitions, for their future fate. He then 
put on them long leathern caps, with glasses 
before their eyes. He also provided them with 


a pair of leather gloves. With these prepara-® 


tions, after having carefully attended to the 
direction of the wind, they approached the 
tree so that its exhalations were always blown 
from them. The convicts were accompanied 
on their way, by their friends and relations, 
about two miles. 

Out of the number who went to this tree, 
scarcely one in ten ever returned. From fif- 
teen to eighteen miles around this tree not 
only no human creature could exist, but no 
animal of any kind had ever been discovered. 
There were no fish in the waters; and when 
birds flew so near the tree that the effluvium 
reached them, they dropped down dead. 

This account appeared so remarkable, that 





when the Earl of Macartney’s embassy to Chi- 
na stopped at Batavia, a few years later, Dr, 
Gillem and others of the embassy made in- 
quiries concerning this wonderful tree. “ His 
[Foersch’s] relation of a tree so venomous as 
to be destructive by its exhalations at some 
miles’ distance,” says the historian of the em- 
bassy, “‘is compared there to the fictions of 
Baron Munchausen. Yet, as it was a discredit 
to the country to be suspected of producing a 
vegetable of so venomous a quality, a Dutch 
dissertation has been written in refutation of 
the story. From this dissertation it appears 
that information was requested, on the part of 
the Dutch government of Batavia, from the 
Javanese prince, in whose territory this dread- 
ful vegetable was asserted to be growing, 
and that the prince, in his answer, denied any 
knowledge of such a production.” 

Still it was a common opinion in Batavia 
that there existed in the country a vegetable 
poison, which, when rubbed on the daggers 
of the Javanese, rendered the slightest wound 
from those weapons incurable; and one of the 
keepers of the medical garden at Batavia as- 
sured Dr. Gillem that a tree distilling a poi- 
sonous juice was in that collection; but its 
qualities were: kept secret from most people 
in the settlement, lest a knowledge of them 
should find its way to the slaves, who might 
be tempted to make an ill use of it. 

From later accounts it appears that Foersch 

got two stories mixed. In the vicinity of ac- 
tive volcanoes in Java, and in old craters, a 
gas escapes like that which is formed whena 
friction match is lighted; and one of these lo- 
calities was the famous valley of poison. 
. Late travellers, as we learn from Professor 
Bickmore’s “‘ Travels in the East Indian Ar- 
chipelago,” saw in this valley a great number 
of dead animals of various kinds — dogs, cats, 
tigers, rhinoceroses, squirrels, birds, and even 
snakes — that had lost their lives in that fatal 
place. 

The upas tree, with its poisonous sap, also 
exists; but instead of a single tree on an open 
plain, there are many, both in Java and Cey- 
lon. They are found, however, in the densest 
forests and in the most fertile soils. 

The inner bark of the upas’is sometimes 
made into a coarse cloth. When this bark 
has been well steeped, and ‘well soaked in 
water, and well beaten, it may be worn with- 
out danger. 


—— We hope our French students will send 
us translations of the French Exercise in this 
number — a prize for the best one. 
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